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EARLY CITIES OF PALESTINE. 



By the Rev. Professor Edward Lewis Curtis, Ph.D., D. D. 
Yale Divinity School. 



Independent municipalities the characteristic form of early Palestinian 
political life. — Their origin pre-historic. — Light from their names. — Divided 
into groups and discussed : (/) The seacoast; (2) Southern highlands ; (j) 
Esdraelon ; (4) Northern highlands; (j) East of the Jordan. — Their size, 
appearance, and government. 

Independent municipalities are one of the most striking fea- 
tures of the ancient civilization of western Palestine. When the 
children of Israel crossed the river Jordan they were not obliged 
to contend with a people organized under a single government, 
but only with the inhabitants of separate cities or groups of 
cities loosely confederated together. This fact is clearly pre- 
sented in the Book of Joshua where thirty-one kings of as many 
separate cities are represented as having been smitten by Israel. 1 
Not less clearly does it also appear in the Book of Judges (where 
the account of the conquest is somewhat different) in the some 
twenty cities which are mentioned as still remaining in the pos- 
session of the Canaanites. 2 These cities would not probably 
have thus continued their apparent independent existence had 
not such a condition existed before. Such a political system 
was undoubtedly a constant source of weakness and explains 
how Canaan during the previous centuries had been so easily 
annexed to Egypt, and how it was possible for Israel to conquer 
the Canaanites who were so much their superiors in material 
civilization. 

The origin of these cities of Palestine is lost in the obscurity 
of prehistoric times. Many of them were already ancient when 
Israel entered Canaan. Mention of them is made in the lists of 
places conquered by Thothmes III (1 480-1 427 B.C.), by Ramses 

J Josh. 12:7-24. 2 Judg. 1:27-36. 
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II ( 1 280-1 221), Ramses III (1 180-1 148) and in the Tel-el Amarna 
tablets of the reign of Khuenaten (1 376-1 364) and in the papy- 
rus Anastasi I, containing a description of a journey to Pales- 
tine in the time of Ramses II. 1 While there is an uncertainty 
about the identification of some places mentioned in these writ- 
ings, many of them are beyond dispute, and the interesting fact 
is revealed that the Hebrews did not change, except in rare 
instances, the names of the cities of Palestine. 2 New cities also 
were not founded by the children of Israel. This fact is con- 
firmed by the Old Testament testimony of their living in cities 
which they did not build (Deut. 6:10; Josh. 24:13). Even at 
the time of the kings, when mention is made of building differ- 
ent cities (cf. 1 Kings 12:25; 15:17, 21), reference is to the 
rebuilding or enlarging and fortifying of old cities rather than to 
the founding of new ones. An exception, however, must be 
made in the case of Samaria which was really a new city (1 
Kings 16:24). In the Greek and Roman periods it was very dif- 
ferent. Then both the names of cities were changed and many 
new ones were founded. 3 

The names of the early cities of Palestine present all the 
peculiarities of origin which are seen in those of other countries. 
The situation often gave the name. We hear of those by a spring 
or fountain, En-gannim (fountain of gardens), En-gedi (fountain 
of the kid), En-eglaim (spring of two calves or two pools); of 

1 The list of Thothmes III is given in Brugsch's History of Egypt, Vol. I, p. 392 f. 
(1881), Records of the Past (New Series), Vol. V, pp. 25-53 U892), an d m Conder's 
Tel Amarna Tablets, pp. 195-208 (1893); the lists of Ramses II and III, in Records 
of the Past (New Series), Vol. VI, pp. 19-45 U ^93)- T ne Papyrus Anast. I is translated 
in the Records of the Past, Vol. II, p. 107 ff., and in Brugsch's History, Vol. II, pp. 
109-114(1881). These lists are discussed with great acuteness in W. Max Miiller's 
Asien und Europa nach Altagyptischen Denkmdlern (1893). Results are also given in 
Savce's Patriarchal Palestine (1895). Moore's Commentary on Judges (1895) is very 
complete on questions of the identification of places mentioned in Judges. 

2 An example of such a change is Laish becoming Dan (Judg. 18:29). Whether 
Kirjath-arba became Hebron (Judg. 1:10), and Hazazon-tamar, En-gedi (2 Chron. 
20:2), and Kirjath-sepher, Debir (Judg. 1:11) through Hebrew influence is difficult to 
determine, although generally assumed. 

3 For example, Beth-shean became Scythopolis ; Rabbath Amnion, Philadelphia ; 
Lydda, Diaspolis; Samaria, Sebaste, elc. Among the new ones founded were Apol- 
lonia, Caesarea, Tiberias, Pella, etc. 
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those on a height, Mizpah (outlook), Ramah (high place), Geba 
and Gibea (hill); of those associated with fruits, Beth Tappuah 
(house of apple(s)), En-Rimmon (pomegranate fountain); of those 
arising from a tower of some sort, Migdol-El (tower of God), 
Migdol-Gad (tower of fortune), Migdol-Eder (tower of the flock); 
those founded or seized by a clan, Dan (Judg. 18:29), Shimron 
(Josh. 19:15; cf. Num. 26:24). But perhaps of special interest 
are the names which indicate that the places were sites of reli- 
gious (pagan) worship, Beth-Dagon (house of Dagon, the fish-god), 
Beth-Shemesh (house of the sun), and all names compounded with 
Baal (lord), such as Baal-Gad (lord of fortune) Baal-Hermon 
(lord of Hermon — the sanctuary), etc. 1 Cities of the same name 
were also frequent. 2 

The cities of Palestine may be divided into several groups 
determined by the physical features of the country. (1) Those 
of the seacoast and the adjoining plains of Sharon and Philistia, 
extending back into the foothills or Shephelah. (2) Those of 
the highlands of Judah, Benjamin and Ephraim northward to 
the plain of Esdraelon. (3) Those of Esdraelon. (4) The 
inland cities north of Esdraelon, west of the Jordan and south of 
the river Leontes. (5) Cities east of the Jordan. 3 

(1) Commencing on the north we have the seaport towns of 
Phoenicia, i. e., Sidon, Sarepta, Tyre, Achzib, and Accho which 
never, however, came into possession of Israel (Judg. 1:31), unless 
possibly the last two become tributary to David and Solomon. 
These cities are all mentioned in our Egyptian sources, and 
already, long before Israel entered Canaan, Tyre, and Sidon had 
commenced their career of mercantile enterprise and prosperity. 
South of Carmel there are two ancient seaport towns before we 
reach Philistia, Dor, and Joppa. Both of these are among the 
cities conquered by Thothmes III. The former seems never to 

1 For a list of such towns see Conder's Syrian Stone Lore, p. 33 f. (1886). 

2 These in the Old Testament were distinguished by affixing the name of the tribe, 
viz.. Beth-lehem-Judah (Judg. 19: 1), to distinguish from Beth-lehem of Zebulon (Josh. 
19:15; Judg. 12:8, 10). 

3 In locating cities I have used the general map of Palestine according to the 
Palestine Exploration Survey, which accompanies Smith's Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land (1894). 
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have passed entirely into the control of Israel, only its upper 
portion Naphath-dor, which was under the jurisdiction of one 
of Solomon's stewards, who was also the king's son-in-law (1 
Kings 4:11, R. V.). Joppa was Israel's single seaport on the 
Mediterranean. So little, however, did the Israelites have to do 
with the sea, that except as a city of Dan (Josh. 19:46) and as 
the landing place of Solomon's timber rafts (2 Chron. 2:16) and 
in the story of Jonah (Jon. 1 : 3) its name does not occur in con- 
nection with the preexilic history of Israel. South of Joppa on 
the seacoast is the Philistine city of Ashkelon, with which are to 
be associated the other Philistine cities, Gaza, Ashdod, Ekron 
and Gath, back three (Gaza) to nine miles (Ekron) from the sea. 
(The site of Gath has not been decisively identified and it may 
be further inland.) 1 

Gaza, the most southerly of these cities was one of the keys 
of Egypt and from thence, as already belonging to Egypt, 
Thothmes III started on his conquest of Palestine. From Ash- 
kelon were written some of the Amarna tablets, and it very early 
must have been, as it was later, a city of large importance. 
During the reign of Ramses II it revolted from Egypt, and its 
capture by his soldiers was regarded as an exploit worthy of 
being remembered by a representation on the walls of the tem- 
ple of Karnak. It, however, was more a place of trade than a 
fortress, as is suggested by its " streets" or bazaars (2 Sam 1 :20). 2 
Ashdod does not appear in the Egyptian lists, but its military 
strength is shown by its later history when it endured prolonged 
sieges(^/ Isa. 20:1). Ekron is in the list of Thothmes III.3 North 
of Philistia is the plain of Sharon. This land associated in 
imagination from the Rose of Sharon with its fertility and love- 
liness, 4 is the seat of no inland city mentioned in the preexilic 

1 See for discussion of site, Smith's Historical Geography of the Holy Land, p. 
199 ff. 

2 Smith's Hist. Geog.,p. 191. 

3 See Tomkins in Records of the Past (New Series), Vol. V, but Miiller thinks 
cities of south Palestine are not mentioned because already belonging to Egypt. Asien 
und Europa, p. 161. 

4 The plain does not seem really, however, to be especially attractive or fertile. 
See Thomson's Land and Book, Vol. I, chap. 3, 1886. 
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literature of Israel with the exception of the obscure Gilgal of 
Joshua 12:23. Ono and Lod (Lydda), east and southeast of 
Joppa, are mentioned in 1 Chron. 8:12 as towns of Benjamin and 
with them Hadid in Ezra 2:33 and since these three names are 
in the list of Thothmes III they must have been ancient places. 1 
South of Lod is Gezer, a far more important town than those 
just mentioned (Josh. 10:33; 12:12), which remained a Canaan- 
ite city (Josh. 16:10; Judg. 1:29) until the time of Solomon, when 
Pharaoh seized it and gave it as a present to his daughter, Solo- 
mon's wife (1 Kings 9:16). Gezer appears also in the list of 
Thothmes III, as perhaps the most southern of the conquered 
places, Philistia being already a dependency of Egypt. 2 The 
importance of Gezer is also seen from its mention in the Amarna 
tablets as the residence of an Egyptian viceroy. 3 At the south- 
west extremity of the land of Israel is Beersheba, prominent in 
the story of Abraham and Isaac, and revered and visited by the 
people even of the north kingdom as a sanctuary (Am. 5:5). 
This appears in no ancient Egyptian list of places, probably 
because it was " neither a gateway nor a fortress, but only a 
cluster of wells." Northeast of Beersheba is Sharuhen, recorded 
among the cities of Simeon (Josh. 19:6) and nowhere else in the 
Old Testament. This is of interest because it appears in the 
annals of Thothmes III as a leading place of south Palestine, and 
yet, when the LXX translation was made, so completely seems 
the city to have been forgotten and disappeared, that the name 
was entirely misunderstood. 4 Almost directly north of Sharu- 
hen and east of Gaza on the east edge of the plain of Philistia is 
Lachish, famous in the annals of archaeological exploration as 
having given the first cuneiform tablet exhumed in Palestine. 
This was an important fortress, and is mentioned in the Amarna 
tablets as the residence of an Egyptian viceroy. Later it is 
prominent in connection w T ith the invasion of Sennacherib (2 
Kings 18:14). 

x Nos. 64, 65, and 76 in list. Lydda {?), Miiller, p. 160. 
2 Miiller, p. 160. 

3 Sayce's Patriarchal Palestine, p. 134. 

4 Miiller, pp. 158, 161. Brugsch's Egypt, Vol. I, p. 369. 
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(2) Turning now to the hill or elevated mountainous country of 
south and central Palestine, the real home of the tribes of Israel 
west of the Jordan, the early cities included, may be grouped 
about three centers, in the south about Hebron, in the central 
portion about Jerusalem and in the northern portion about 
Shechem. Hebron, whose ancient name was Kirjath-arba, 
seems early to have been associated with Egypt since the city is 
said to have been built seven years before Zoan in Egypt (Num. 
13:22). This would make it very ancient since Zoan dates at 
least back to the Xllth dynasty (21 30-1930 B.C.). It does not 
appear in any Egyptian geographical lists earlier than the XlXth 
dynasty ; perhaps because the rugged hill-country of south Pales- 
tine, unfit for the use of Egyptian chariots, may for a long period 
have been unsubdued. In the Amarna tablets mention is made 
of some confederates, khabiri, who were threatening the cities 
tributary to Egypt and since Hebron is from the same root 
(*"QH), it has been suggested that it may have been their rallying 
place. 1 Hebron's situation, as well as importance, made it David's 
natural capital when king over Judah. It stands in the center of 
the sixty-two cities assigned to that tribe (Josh. 15:20-62). 
South are the places associated with David's life as an outlaw, 
Ziph (1 Sam. 23:15), Jattir (1 Sam. 30:27), Eshtemoa (1 Sam. 
30:28), Maon (1 Sam. 25:2), Carmel (1 Sam. 25:2) and to the 
east En-gedi (1 Sam. 23:29). Among other cities connected 
with David northeast is Tekoa (2 Sam. 14:2), and northwest 
Adullam (1 Sam. 20:1), and Keilah (1 Sam. 23:1-8). How old 
these places are we do not know. Keilah and Carmel are men- 
tioned in the Amarna tablets, also Rabbah (Josh. 15:60) near 
Adullam. Southwest of Hebron is Debir. This, by its former 
name, Kirjath-sepher, city of book or scribe (which has given 
rise to the pleasing conjecture of an ancient cuneiform library 
there), is named in the papyrus of the Egyptian traveler (Anast. I ). 2 
Beth-anoth (Josh. 15:59) near and northeast of Hebron is given 
among the places conquered by Seti I. 3 In south Judea also 

1 Patriarchal Palestine, pp. 146 ff. 

2 Miiller, p. 174. 

3 Brugsch, Hist. Egypt, Vol. II, p. 20. 
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were Geder, Hormah, and Arad of Joshua's thirty-one conquered 
kings (Josh. 12:14). Eglon, Libnah and Makkedah also of this 
list (Josh. 12:12, 15, 16), were in the borders of Philistia between 
Lachish and Ekron. 

Jerusalem appears in the Amarna tablets as the residence of 
a native prince, a tributary ally and vassal of Egypt with quite 
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a district under his care. This strong fortress held so long by 
the Jebusites (i. e., until its capture by David) together with the 
Gibeonites dwelling to the westward, seems to have been a means 
of separating the tribes of Judah and Simeon from the others, 
and hence their names do not appear in the song of Deborah 
(Judg. 5.) East of Jerusalem in the Jordan valley are Jericho 
and Gilgal. On the north until Beth-el (the ancient Luz near 
which was also Ai, Josh. 7:2-5), are no important towns, although 
many places connected with Samuel and Saul. Here were 
Ramah and Mizpah, which with Beth-el and Gilgal belonged to 
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Samuel's circuit as judge (i Sam. 7:16). To the north and west 
were also the cities of the Gibeonites, Beeroth, Gibeon and 
Chephirah (Josh. 9:17), and also Aijalon and Shaalbim near Gezer, 
which also retained their Amorite inhabitants (Judg. 1:35). To 
the west and southwest of Jerusalem in and around the valley of 
Sorek and extending into the Shephelah are the places connected 
with the story of Samson and the return of the ark from the 
Philistines. Timnath (Judg. 14:1), Zorah (Judg. 13:25), Eshtaol 
(Judg. 13:25), Beth-shemesh (1 Sam. 6:9), Kirjath-jearim (1 
Sam. 7:1), and also Jarmuth (Josh. 10:3), and south of Jeru- 
salem is Beth-lehem. Of these cities Aijalon and Zorah are men- 
tioned in the Amarna tablets as being in allegiance with Egypt. 1 

Shechem so prominent in the stories of the patriarchs (Gen. 
12:6; 33:18; 34: 5), is named in connection with the neighboring 
mountain (Ebal) in the papyrus of the Egyptian traveler). 2 
This city, judging from the story of Abimelech (Judg. 9), seems 
to have retained a large Canaanitish element in its population. 
South of Shechem, near Gilgal, is Shiloh, so long the abode of 
the ark and the site of the early temple of Jehovah (1 Sam. 3:3, 
Jer. 7:12). North, Dothan on the edge of the plain, the resi- 
dence of Elisha (Gen. 37: 1 5 ; 2 Kings 6: 13). Northeast, Thebez, 
where Abimelech was slain (Judg. 9:50). West by south, 
Ophrah, the city of Gideon (Judg. 6:11), and southwest, Tim- 
nath-serah, Joshua's burial place (Josh. 24:30). All of these 
places of so much interest in the history of Israel seem to have 
had little importance in themselves unless it is Dothan, which 
has been found bv some in the list of Thothmes III (No. g). 3 

(3) Beyond on the north of these highlands of Judah, Ben- 
jamin and Ephraim, is the plain of Esdraelon. Tris plain or 
valley, since in rainy weather the head-waters of the Kishon and 
the tributaries of Jordan sometimes unite, 4 may be regarded as 
extending from the Mediterranean to the Jordan. Across this 
territory extended a line of towns, beginning on the east. Beth- 

1 Patriarchal Palestine, p. 137. 2 Mtiller, p. 394. 

3 Tomkins in Records of the Past, Vol. V (New Series), p. 41. See also Patriar- 
chal Palestine, p. 227. 

4 Thomson's Land and Book (1886), Vol. II, pp. 211 f. 
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shean, Ibleam,Taanach, Megiddo, and Harosheth, which remained 
for a longtime independent of Israel (Judg. 1:27-42). Dor also 
is associated with them. Of these cities Beth-shean and Megiddo 
were especially important. The former commanded the entrance 
into central Palestine on the east, and the latter the highway from 
the south, the natural route from Egypt to Phoenicia, northern 
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Syria and the Euphrates. Professor W. Max Muller calls 
Megiddo the most important town of Palestine, and from a mil- 
itary point of view this was certainly true. Its vicinity was the 
site of great and decisive battles. There Thothmes III won his 
great victory over the confederated kings of Palestine ; there 
Deborah and Barak overthrew Sisera and his host ; there Pharaoh- 
necho defeated Josiah. Megiddo naturally is frequently men- 
tioned in the Egyptian annals, and both Taanach and Ibleam are 
in the list of Thothmes III, 1 and Shunem near by is in the papyrus 
of the Egyptian traveler. 2 

x Nos. 42 and 43. 2 Patriarchal Palestine, p. 229. 
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(4) North of the plain of Esdraelon, passing over the hills 
around Nazareth and near Mount Tabor and crossing the valley 
of Alam-melech the north branch of the Kishon one enters the 
high and mountainous land of the tribe of Naphtali, to whom 
belonged nineteen cities (Josh. 19:32-39). Of these perhaps 
the most important was Hazor, east of lake Merom, the residence 
of Jabin (Judg. 4: 1), mentioned in the list of Thothmes III. The 
early significance of this place is seen in the fact that, as we 
learn from the Amarna tablets, during the reign of Khuenaten it 
retained its native king along with the Egyptian governor. Sol- 
omon fortified the city (1 Kgs. 9:15). Just north of Hazor is 
Kedesh-naphtali, from whence came Barak (Judg. 4:6). North- 
west of Hazor is Beth-anath (Judg. 1:33), mentioned in connec- 
tion with the campaigns of Seti I and Ramses II. 1 At the head 
waters of the Jordan is Dan, whose former name was Laish (Judg. 
18:7) by which it appears in the list of Thothmes III. 2 

(5) East, or rather far northeast of the Jordan, is Damascus, 
which from its situation must have been very ancient. This 
with Ashteroth-karnaim and Edrei are in the list of Thothmes 
III. But earlier than any Egyptian list probably is the source 
of Gen. 14:1-10. In this fragment, dating back possibly to 
2000 B. C, Ashteroth-karnaim also appears, and elsewhere 
unrecorded city (?) Ham (probably in Ammon and Kirjathaim in 
Moab. The cities of the plain, Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, 
Zeboiim, and Zoar were either at the north or south end of the 
Dead Sea. Authorities are about equally divided. The non- 
mention of the first four in any Egyptian record confirms nega- 
tively the period of their existence given in Genesis, and since 
recently the names of some of the invading kings have been 
found it is to be hoped that some record of the cities may be 
discovered and thus the date of their existence, and so far, of 
their overthrow fixed. In Israel's early history of cities east of 
the Jordan are mentioned Jabesh-gilead (1 Sam. 11: 1), Maha- 
naim, Succoth, and Penuel (Judg. 8:5-8). Of these, Mahanaim 
was an important place, the capital of Ish-bosheth's kingdom (2 

1 Miiller, p. 195, 220. 

2 So Tomkins and Sayce, but Miiller (Laish), p. 192. 
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Sam. 2:9), and the refuge of David (2 Sam. 17:24). From the 
fragment of proverbs in Num. 21:27-30 we may give as early 
and leading cities of Ammon and Moab (adding also Rabbath 
Ammon), Heshbon, Ar (Rabbath), Dibon, and Medeba, northeast 
and east of the Dead Sea. 

Of the size of these early cities of Palestine we know but 
little. By a city (T^) in the Old Testament is usually under- 
stood a walled town (Lev. 25:29 ff.), from which the village 
("l£n) was distinguished (Josh. I3:27). z "City," however, 
might designate a single citadel or watch-tower (2 Kgs. 17:9), 
and hence some of the places thus called may have been very 
small. Lachish is prominent in early Palestinian history, and yet 
the excavations of Mr. Bliss have shown that the city proper was 
little more than a great fortress, being only a quarter of a mile 
square, and yet with a wall 28 feet in thickness and over 21 feet 
in height (21 feet now remaining). Probably if an exception 
is made of Tyre and Sidon, Damascus, and possibly Gaza and 
Ashkelon, the population of the largest of these early cities would 
be about 20,000, while that of the smaller would range from 3000 
to 10,000. Jerusalem in the pre-exile times had not over 50,000 
or 60,000 inhabitants, 2 and no other Israelitish city except Sama- 
ria can be thought of as approaching this population, and before 
the centralization of the government at Jerusalem the population 
in spite of the city's early importance must have been far smaller. 
With each city there were usually a number of villages depend- 
ent upon them for protection (Josh. 19:23). Many cities had a 
citadel or fortress, thus Jerusalem (2 Sam. 5:7), Shechem (Judg. 
9:46), Thebez (Judg. 9:57). Generally the cities had only one 
gate (Gen. 34:30) which was closed at evening (Josh. 2:5), 
being provided with stout wooden doors (Judg. 16:3) and brass 
or iron bars (1 Kgs. 4: 13). At the gate of the city within the 
wall was an open place, both the market and court of the town, 
where all kinds of business was transacted. 

im fi$ in some cases is used of an unwalled town (Deut. 3:5). Succoth is men- 
tioned among the cities of the tribe of Gad (Josh. 13:27), but because it offered no 
resistance to Gideon (Judg. 8: 16), it has been thought to have been unwalled (Moore in 
loco). This, if true, however, must be regarded exceptional. 

2 Benzinger's Hebraische Arch&oiogie, pp. 55 f. 
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In general appearance these ancient cities must have resem- 
bled the older parts of present eastern cities. The streets were 
narrow and crooked and the houses built close together. The 
occupation of the inhabitants would, of course, be trade and the 
manufacture of simple articles for domestic and military use. 
Among one of the most interesting finds at Lachish was an 
iron smelting furnace of the period of 1400 B. C. The tribute 
which Thothmes III received from Palestine consisted of gold, 
silver, precious stones, bronze, lead, iron, dyes, oil, wine, balsam, 
honey, grain, timber and cattle. 

Of the government of the cities we know little, but it was 
probably very simple. The control of all municipal matters and 
the decision of all questions respecting the rights and relations 
of citizens was in the hand of the elders or the heads of the 
leading families. These sat in the gate to give judgment. A 
certain limited number of them seems to have been sufficient to 
adjudicate ordinary cases (Boaz summoned ten, Ruth 4:2). 
The council as a whole was probably quite large. The little city 
of Succoth had seventy-seven elders or princes (Judg. 8: 14). The 
king of a Canaanite city must have been little more than a chief 
elder or councilor. During the Hebrew monarchy the cities 
evidently managed their own affairs much as in the earlier period 
(Deut. 22:15 ff). The national government was satisfied with 
the contribution of gifts and tribute. 1 

1 McCurdv, History, Prophecy and the Monuments, p. 36. 



